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Something About the Bellows Bee-Smoker. 
BY T. F. BINGHAM. 


N his article on page 50, ‘‘Old Grimes”’ claims for M. 
Quinby what I think there is a lack of evidence that M. 
Quinby ever claimed himself, viz.: that he was the in- 
ventor of the dedlows bee-smoker. In the position he occu- 
pied it would have been impossible to have been ignorant of 
the position and details of the old German bellows bee- 
smoker in common use in’the old country, and brought to 
this land by bee-keepers who came here bringing their 
knowledge and implements. 
After bee-keepers learned that an improvement in bee- 


smokers had been made, they would cometo me in their | 


enthusiasm to tell me of their old bellows bee-smoker, and 
compare it with the new wonder that would burn anything 
and not go out. Of course, I exprest a wish to see the 
smokers, as I was very much interested in them. I learned 


of several, and one bee-keeper offered to give me his old one | 


as a curiosity,.andI gladly accepted it. I keptit, with one 
of M. Quinby’s earliest makes, as curios till my smoker 
factory was destroyed by fire, and with it my precious old 
smokers. It wasa finely made affair, with a nicely fitted 
hinged door, and a slide vent to be used when the smoker 


was laid down, showing plainly that it was made in large 


pyr 





numbers for sale, and notasa single experiment. I enclose 


a rough sketch of it. It will be observed that all the change | 


necessary to make it a first OQuinby would be to bend the ex- 
faust in such a manner that the fire-box would stand up- 
right, and the bellows stand on end instead of lying down. 
Of course, it had the same tendency to go out as the Quinby 
invention Mr. Grimes refers to—neither of them would keep 
sound wood burning—unless the bellows was workt. 

_I think M. Quinby never claimed that he invented the 
bellows bee-smoker, but that he did invent the Quinby bee- 
smoker. And I have never been accused of claiming the 
invention of the bellows bee-smoker, that I know of. 
I do claim to have invented the first bellows bee-smoker 
that would burn anything combustible without working the 
bellows, and not go out. Clare Co., Mich. 





Pollination the Best Work of the Honey-Bees. 
A. J COOK. 


HE castor-oil plant is a very beautiful and a most inter- 


BY PROF. 


esting plant. The rich color, the vigorous habit, the 

finely cut leaves, and, perhaps most of all, the curious 
bloom can but attract and greatly interest any who give it 
careful attention. It is one of those plants that cry out in 
its very structure in loudest praise of the mission and work 
of the honey-bee. I now have very interesting classes of 
38 who are studying these things, and all have studied this 
plant with enthusiastic interest. Bee-keepers may well feel 
very kindly towards this plant, for it is always praising the 
bees. The flowers are in a crowded raceme, almost a spike, 
and with the similarly colored leaves of rich, brownish red 
are most pleasing to look upon. 

The most interesting thing of these flowers is the fact 
that they are monoecious. By this we mean that the pistil- 





| only stamens, and of course can never bear seeds. 


But | 


late flowers—those that have only pistils and bear the seeds 
—-are separate from the staminate ones, or those that bear 
These 
| flowers are not only on the same plant, as is the case with 
| all monoecious plants, but in this case they are in the same 
In many plants like the willow the stami- 


| flower cluster. 
These 


nate and pistillate flowers are on different plants. 
are called dicecious. 
In the plant in question, the pistillate flowers are at the 
| tip of the flower cluster, and open before the other flowers 
Thus these flowers are pollinated before the basal or 
staminate flowers open. Thus the pollen for which they 
| hunger must come from other flowers. Before the closely 
| neighboring and as closely related staminate flowers are 
| open at all, they are well along in the race of development. 
he staminate flowers do, however, aid the others indirectly, 
| as they are rich in color, and are a signal to the bees that 
| here is rich nectar for them, and that they can not afford to 
| pass it by. Later, after the seeds have developt quite con- 
| siderably the staminate flowers open, and offer to the bees 
| their rich stores of pollen, which is thus borne off to other 
pistillate flowers to fructify other ovules, or embryo seeds, 
that they may push on towards fully developt seeds. 


Two important truths are gathered from this interest- 
ing plan of the castor-oil plant. First, the waiting pistil- 
late flowers would starve for the needed pollen and come to 

| naught, were it not for the kindly ministries of nectar and 
| “pollen loving insects, chief and by far the most important 
of which are the honey-bees. The ovules, to develop, must 
| have pollen, and that must come from other flowers, per- 
| haps from a long distance away. The other point is equally 
patent: ‘‘ Nature abhors close fertilization.’’ She enforces 
| cross-pollination in case of the castor-oil plant. She does 
| the same in more emphatic words in case of all dicecious 
| plants, like the willow, oak, and walnut. Here the pollen 
| must come from other, very likely far distant, plants, and 
| the aid of bees is still more imperative. 
In many hermaphrodite plants where the stamens and 
| the pistils are side by side in very close proximity in the 
| same flower, as in case of many pears, apples, and other 





| do. 


fruit, the same law is announced in the fact that these 


fruits are sterile to their own pollen. We find the same 
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truth proclaimed in the higher, animal realm. Closely in- 
bred cattle are more ready to contract disease, like con- 
sumption, than those not consanguineous. The laws in 
some States against intermarriage of near relatives is not 
the creature of a nervous imagination. Ask Nature, and 
she will say, ‘‘ Don’t.’’ 

Close investigation, carried on by myself and many 
others, has shown that this necessity of cross-pollination 
is very general. With most of our valuable plants we can 
not hope for full fruitage unless there is opprtunity for this 
cross-pollination. In many cases the cross-pollination 
must be provided for or there will be no crop atall. I have 
acasein point: A sister living on the Sacramento River 
has a large and very productive orchard of pears, apricots, 
cherries and prunes. I visited her in 1891, and she askt me 
regarding the reason that her orchard was producing less 
than formerly. Thetrees bloomed heavily, but the fruit did 
not set. Taskt if there were not more bees formerly than at 
that time. She bethought herself and answered yes. I said 
when good, vigorous trees blossom heavily and do not fruit 
well, always suspect lack of pollination. She at once en- 
gaged an apiarist to move his bees to the place, and at once 
received markt benefits. She has kept the apiary there 
ever since. She feels that she can afford to pay for the 
presence of the bees, and she is right. 


I visited her the other day, and upon examination it 
was found that trees in near proximity to trees of other 
varieties were setting far more freely than those farther 
off, and the decrease was very markt. This was a very 
graphic object lesson. I have no doubt but the annual loss 
from the absence of bees and the planting of varieties in 
solid blocks, is tremendous. We have our orchards in great 
proportion, often hundreds of acresin one place. Indige- 
nous or native insects can not do the large work of pollina- 
tion, and we must bring the bees to the rescue. No doubt 
‘*Good cultivation ’’ may well be the motto of the orchardist, 
but close along side should be the second one, ‘‘ Mixt varie- 
ties and the honey-bee.’’ 

We have had two fine rains within a week, the best of 
the season. They are late for the honey product, but will 
do immense good, and may help the bee-keeper. The alfalfa 
fields are increasing very rapidly, and will in the future be- 
come more important even than in the past, as a source of 
excellent honey. Los Angeles Co., Calif., May 11. 


°§ 
NO. 8.—COMB HONEY PRODUCTION. 


Method of Taking off Supers—When and How. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


HERE seems to be much difference of opinion as to 
how to get supers off and free of bees. This is like 
many other things in the business, just what and how 

to do depends upon circumstances. 

In the midst of the flow, when bees are busy in the 
fields, they will often allow honey to stand exposed all day 
and not rob. At such time the removal of supers of sec- 
tions is a very easy matter, about as easy as anything we 
find to do in the apiary. I begin at one endor corner of 
the apiary ang work regularly over it, lifting the cover and 
looking at each to see if anything needs to be done to 
supers. I havea pile of empty supers ready carried into the 
apiary, and wherever one is needed I give it as directed in 
the preceding article, and where I find a super ready to take 
off I remove it in this way: 

If I know before opening the super that it is ready to 
take off, if it be on top I begin to pry up the cover and shoot 
smoke under it as quickly as there is a crack big enough. I 
start the cover gently, not necessarily slowly, but so the 
bees are not angered, pumping the smoke hard enough to 
spread it all over the section tops (I use a board cover), 
frightening the bees, but not making them angry. I do 
not smoke in the entrance at all, not using smoke about the 
entrance except when they are touchy, when I give enough 
over the alighting-board to frighten back the guards. 

Having started the smoke over the sections in this way, 
the bees start running down, and without delay I keep the 
smoke right up after them, and do not let them have time 
to stop running. Do not smoke clear down thru the super 
at once, but keep the smoke right a/fer them so they will 
keep on the run. Itis hard to describe so you can do it the 
first time, but after reading this description you can very 
soon get the knack if you try carefully. As soon as the 
bulk of the bees have past below, very quickly remove the 











super, and turn it up endwise on the left arm till it js 
dicular, or a little more, soit will rest back against ¢ 
and, with a proper sweeping-instrument, a/ once sy 


Bt egg 


Perpen- 
he arm, 
veep the 


bees off the bottom, and then stand the super on ey a 
“Ona 


hive or the ground. 


The best broom I have ever found is a wisp of 
about as long and big as my arm, and wrapt with & 
cord in two or five places. Make it out of slough-grag. ,, 
some long-bladed kind, and not too stemmy or stiff, Kee, 
| the brush in the yard, tighten the cords occasionally. 4); 
| when it gets dry and brash dip it in water. Such wil]. 
almost the entire bottom of a super at one lick. 


£Tass 
Out 


or 


» and 
ll sw 
i sweep 


Notice that these operations must be done promptly 
From the time you start the cover till the super jis off ay, 
the bees brusht from the bottom, and the super is standjy, 
on end out of your hands, is much quicker than yoy tae 
read this description, the only stop necessary is just a fey 
seconds, or a minute to allow the bees time to run dow, 
If you get to dallying, and let the bees turn back to recover 
the combs, you will find it harder to drive them down th; 


second time. For this reason it is important to determiyo 
quickly whether the super is ready to come off, and proceed 


at once to get it off. 


If it is necessary for me to look to see if it is ready, | 
very frequently look at the bottom of it frst, by prying i 
up at one end, the other still resting on the hive, and as the 


bees retreat upward I see very quickly if the sections ar 
finisht at the bottoms, particularly the outer corners, and. 


al 


if ready, at once let it down in place again, and send the 
bees down from the top before they have recovered from 


their first fright. 


iTOM 


In this way I gothru the yard taking off supers and 
standing them on end, usually on top of the hive from 


which taken; putting 
bottom super to the 


needed in the arrangement of supers, doing the whole jot 
regularly. Thus the yard is put in shape to wait several 


on empties where needed ; shifting a 
top, or vice versa; and, whatever js 


days or a week for another similar overhauling. 


After I get thru 


with the removing, putting on and 


arranging supers, I carry in those scattered about the yard, 
If the honey-house is right by Ido not take much painst 


get any bees out that 


still remain, but take the supers to 


the honey-room and stand them on end again before a win- 
dow screened, but with an escape of some kind. The re- 
maining bees will very soon pass out at the window, and 
the supers can be piled regularly later. 

If many bees are yet in the supers when I get ready t 
carry them in, and I want them all out, I smoke thru the 


super, holding the smoker in the left hand usually, t 





brush in my right, and as fast as they come out I sweep 
them off. If this process be gone thru with when there is 
honey being gathered, it is a very quick and successful 


method. It will not 
when bees would rob. 


do to leave supers about the yard 
Neither should the work be done i: 


the early morning unless there be unsealed honey in plenty 


for the bees to load their sacs, better wait a little till enough 
bees come from the field so they are already loaded. 


But the time when the great danger comes is whenn 
nectar is being gathered, and more so if the honey is nearly 
all sealed, for then the bees will bite open the cappingst 
get their sacs full, and so mar the sections. At such times 
it is possible to send the bees down om the run before the} 
can think of cutting open sealed cells, and care must be ex- 
ercised to drive them nearly all out before stopping. Also, 
when a super is off the hive go at once with it to the honey- 
room to keep it from robbers. A careful taking off of 
honey in this way will prove most expeditious, and will get 
it off in good shape and free from any serious puncturing of 


cappings by the bees. 


If the honey-house is distant, asmall room or tent) 
the apiary will be very convenient to keep supers in ‘ 
night. Take off in the middle of the day, and very few bees 
will be left in over night ; if any should remain they hunt 
home early in the morning. I practice this almost exclu 
sively, and can take off a ton of honey in a very few hours 
at most, when not doing other work with this. My escapes 


are on the windows. 





I have some in the shop, but never 


use them. This plan leaves the escape out of sight whe! 
used in a board to place under the super. 

It may look to many as if it was alot of work todos 
much watching and manipulating of supers—it does take 
some time, but it is time we// spent. Have every hive equip 
with a honey-board above the brood-combs, so there are 10 
burr-combs built to the section-bottoms ; a bee-space ale 
board-cover over the sections, then it is a very simple mat 


ter to handle supers. 


They should come off clean, and” 
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whatever from burr-combs or attachments between 
ers, or super and brood-combs. 
This does not close all I have to say about comb honey, 
but as I want all to be seasonable, I will in the next arti- 
cle take up the question of the production of extracted honey. 
After the production has been discust, we will consider 
erading, packing, and marketing. I ask for these articles 
, careful reading, and if there is me alee | — anywhere 
0 > sed to have any one point it out. 
i wore 4 OL asineer Co., Colo. 


Causes of Large Losses of Bees in the Winter 
and Spring of 1899, in Clark Co., Wis. 
iVritten for the Wisconsin Convention, held at Madison, Feb. 7 and 8, 1900, 
BY HERBERT CLUTE. 


dri 


sup 


TT is hard to say what was the real cause of the loss of 
bees, as there are so many bee-keepers that differ; but I 
wish to give the causes as I see them, and as I have per- 

suaded others to see them, altho they would have it that it 
was bad honey, until they had examined the hives. 


To begin with, on July 25 and 26, 1898, we had rain with 
some hail. This shut the bees off the latter part of the bass- 
wood bloom, and ruined the nectar-bearing plants. From 
that date until the bees went into winter quarters, they 
never gained a pound, according to the scales under the 
hives. They even lost three to four pounds per day for 
some days, regardless of the great amount of brood in the 
hives that consumed much feed. There was lots of pollen 
coming in that deceived a portion of the real loss, so that I 
say our great loss was by starvation, and nothing else. 


In my Greenwood apiary the bees were placed in the 
root-house, as I knew that they were light, and it takes lit- 
tle honey there to last until spring, and the chances were 
that I would have to feed them. When spring came all 
were placed on the summer stands, very strong in bees, but 
light in honey. I noticed a large number had not overa 
pound of honey, while 20 colonies perisht before being put 
out without any honey. The covers on some of those put 
out did not fit tight. At this time I received a telegram 
notifying me of my father’s sickness, and I had only an 
hour and a half to catch the train. I sawa young man that 
promist to fix the covers and feed the bees the one-half bar- 
rel of extracted honey, and also a large amount of honey in 
extra combs, which I had saved for that purpose. In a 
couple of days he wrote stating that he had fed the bees, 
and I did not worry so much about them after that. 

It was 12 days before I could return, and, when I did, I 
found that over 180 colonies had perisht, and the rest were 
lighter than the day they were put out. In looking at the 
feed in stock I found that not over 15 pounds had been used 
for the whole apiary. Of course, the young man did the 
best he knew how, altho it was very different from what I 
had told him. I fed at once so as not to lose any more, and 
they were very weak. 

Hearing of other heavy lossesI visited George Drink- 
wine, who had the same number of colonies as I had and 
had lostas many. Heclaimed that the cause of the loss 
was bad honey, and would have it so, until we examined 
the hives where bees had died, and found that there was 
honey excepting in a few of the outside combs. 

[ then called on Walter Miller, who lost all but two out 
of 70 colonies. His bees had been ina very cold place, so 
wd had consumed lots of honey, and were starved long be- 

ore spring. 

One lady had 12 colonies in a garret that was quite 
warm, and. the bees being disturbed, consumed lots of 
honey, and the hives were empty of feed long before spring. 
Another lady lost 70 colonies in a bee-cellar that was heated 
by pipes; she had wintered them before in this cellar and 
had never lost any. 

Of the 30 different apiaries in this county the loss was 
from 50 percent to an entire loss, except two apiaries that 
were fed plenty of honey—more than their year’s. gather- 
ing. These apiaries did not lose a colony, but were very 
Strong. One of these yards containing 25 colonies. was in- 
creast to 35, and produced an average per colony of 160 
pounds of extracted honey. If it was bad honey that caused 
the loss, why did not these bees perish, as they were fed the 
same kind of honey as we fed ours ? 

[ also noticed an apiary of 50 light colonies at the time 
I began feeding after returning home. I found on opening 
the hives that some of them contained one or two pounds of 
honey, and a few contained from six to eight pounds. Not 
having the feed or the capital to buy sugar for feed, the 








bees took their course, to live or die. They dwindled up to 
the time new honey came in, and half of them were starved. 
They began to make a gain in breeding, while those with 
the most honey in the hives pickt up the poorest. If this 
lot of bees dwindled from any other cause than starvation 
from the time I began to feed at Greenwood, why did not 
my bees then dwindle from the time of feeding, etc.? If 
the great loss was caused by the sévere winter, how was it 
that many a colony wintered all right on the summer 
stands all unpackt for winter, that had neveratop box on 
so as to store honey that had to crowd out the brood and 
then store honey in the commencement of the honey har- 
vest? They had no protection in the least, but were on a 
bench 2% feet from the ground to give the wind and the 
cold full play. Each year before last there have been colo- 
nies wintered safely in the same way. 


How Far Will Bees Go for Food, or Gather 
Profitably ? 


BY Cc. P. DADANT. 


Clark Co., Wis. 


HERE has been considerable comment in the bee-papers 
on the question of how far bees will go in search of 
honey. I take it that the only thing of importance to 

the bee-keeper at large on this subject is, ‘‘ How far will 
bees go and harvest honey to make a crop pay?’’ I have 
written on this subject a number of times, but have per- 
haps never given a summing up of our experience, which I 
propose to do now, leaving the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. And here, let me say that I do not seek to make a 
great display. I donot claim the best results, or to have 
done more than others; in a word, I am not trying to 
‘* astonish the natives.’’ The results we have obtained are 
very ordinary, and I feel sure that no one after reading this 
will feel unable to follow in the same path, for it is a very 
prosaic one,and not a difficult one. The crops were not 
astonishing, but they were fair and steady, and in the end 
haye paid for the labor with a good profit. 

The first out-apiary that we ever put out was placed in 
1872, five miles north of our home-apiary. This apiary, 
two miles from the Mississippi River, was removed after 
three years toa location on the edge of the river, and about 
the same distance from our home-yard, as mentioned above. 
Then another apiary was establisht in 1876, three miles 
northeast from the latter, and about two miles from the 
river. Another one was placed shortly after five miles 
southwest from our location, alsoon the river shores, but in 
a spot where a number of islands and lowlands furnisht 
some fall pasturage. Later apiaries were successively 
placed, one at Keokuk, back of the city half a mile, one on 
the lowlands of the Mississippi River, south of Warsaw, 12 
miles from home, another later on the edge of the bluffs in 
the same vicinity, and still two more such apiaries about 
three miles apart along those bluffs. Another was also 
placed two miles south, about four miles from where we 
live, in a good clover neighborhood. From time to time an 


apiary was discontinued and another establisht, but we 
have at notime had less than two apiaries since 1872, a 
period of 28 years, and for 20 0f those 28 years we have had 


six apiaries at one time in different locations. 


As to the number of colonies, we have never permitted 
it to exceed 120 in any place. The average number was 
from 80 to 90 in each apiary, and the aim was not to allow 


any more increase than would make up for winter losses. 


This has been generally observed, as our methods do not 


give much incitation to the swarming-impulse. 


Our experience has been, all along, that with the same 
care, the same management, and hives of similar shape and 
size, the results in one apiary invariably differed trom those 
of another, and nearly always in the same proportion, evi- 
dently according to the location, even tho this location was 
only a short distance—never less than three miles from any 


other apiary—in all cases but one. 


In the locations near the Mississippi, we found inva- 
riably a smaller crop than anywhere else. We must remark 
that the Mississippi at this point is about a mile wide, and 
in our estimation it acted almost as a barrier to the work of 
the bees on that side, altho we have evidences that they, in 
many cases, crost the river for honey. Yet none were 
found very far on the other side, and the flight of the bees 
as they emerged from the hives evidenced the fact that they 
Approaching the 
apiary from the east the roar of the bees could be plainly 
heard at a quarter of a mile, caused by the foragers passing 


were not prone to goin that direction. 
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over our heads, while, if we approacht the apiary from the 
river shore, no noise was heard till we were at the side of 
the hives. 

The three apiaries that we had along the bluffs south of 
Warsaw, about three miles apart, were from twoto four 
miles from the river, and separated from it by the richest 
land in the State except the upper apiary, which was sep- 
arated from the river bya number of sandy ridges that 
grew little more than cockleburs and willows, but the rich 
lowlands were even there only a mile and a half away. The 
best yielding portion of these bottom-lands is that which is 
least adapted to cultivation, being too low todrain well, and 
producing only knot-weeds and Spanish-needles in profu- 
sion during the months of July, August and September, 
when the waters recede and the moisture evaporates suffi- 
ciently to enable them to grow and thrive. We have every 
season invariably harvested larger crops from the apiary 
which was the nearest to these lowlands—only a quarter of 
a mile—than from either of the others. 


The difference in the quality of the honey, from one 
apiary to another, has also shown itself plainly, even when 
they were but three milesapart. Here we must say that the 
soil being very varied the crops are dissimilar, but during a 
clover crop, when clover was to be seen everywhere, one 
might have expected the honey to be similar, yet we have 
always been unable to sell clover honey from one apiary 
upon a sample taken from another, and the same may be 
said of the fall crop. 


Not only have the above-mentioned remarks shown 
that the bees harvested only the local crop of their immie- 
diate neighborhood, but we have noticed, in two or three 
seasons of scarcity, that they were unable to find blossoms 
located five miles away, and even less. The bees of our 
home-apiary generally take their bee-line in a northeast 
direction up the valley on which we live, probably because 
there are no impediments in their course in that direction. 
Very few go west in the direction of the river. 


In 1880, the worst year of honey famine we have known, 
a neighbor’s bees, located close to the river west of us, were 
storing honey and whitening their combs on the honey 
harvested from a couple hundred acres of lowland, while 
ours, less than two miles off, had not foundit. In that 
same year we removed one entire apiary, as mentioned 
above, to the heart of the lowlands, below Warsaw, to the 
overflowed lands which were covered with a luxuriant 
growth that had sprung up as fast as the high waters of 
the river receded, while our hills were parcht by drouth. 
This apiary produced an abundant crop, while apiaries five 
miles off in a bee-line in the hills had to be fed for winter. 


From all this it appears to me that if we want success 
we must place our bees within a short distance of the crop, 
and that distance, in my own case, I place at a mile anda 
half at the outside. 


Do not understand me as taking exception to the state- 
ments made by some apiarists that bees do go six, eight, 
and even 10 miles in search of honey, but you can readily 
see from this experience of 28 consecutive years that one 
can not consider such distances as safe to be relied upon for 
a good honey crop. If bees make a practice of flying after 
food so far would there be any chance of overstocking any 
location, even if one kept a thousand colonies in one place ? 
An area of Say eight miles in every direction makes a pas- 
ture of the extent of some 250 square miles, or 160,000 acres, 
allowing the fractions for the rounding off of the outline. 
Just think of it! You would have a practically unlimited 
field, and the kind of crop that might be produced in your 
vicinity would cut very little figure in your crop since bees 
fly fast enough to make the time occupied in the trip of lit- 
tle importance. 


But that which evidenced to us most emphatically the 
importance of location close to the pasture was the amount 
of honey harvested. If I remember rightly, the highest 
average per colony in one apiary during our very best sea- 
son, amounted to some 140 pounds per colony, but during 
that same season an apiary in a poorer location yielded only 
an average of 50 pounds, and the result was the same every 
year; the latter location making a less amount of harvest 
proportionally. The apiaries located at the edge of the 
bluffs always gave a big crop of fall honey, while those en- 
tirely on the bluff, and away from the lowlands, gave the 
bigger yield of clover crop. Hancock Co., Ill. 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 





The Early Bee—What “ He”’ Is, and How to Get 
“Him.” 
Written for the last Convention of the California Bee-Keepers’ Ags 
BY W. A. PRVAL. 


uation 


OUR secretary askt me to contribute a paper on som, 
bee-topic for your edification. In an evil hour my eg, 
tism prompted me to give him an affirmative ansyo 

Then for days I rackt my brain in an endeavor to hit upon 
an original subject. This efforton my part came near by. 
ing my undoing; it addled my brain, and started sever, 
screws, all of which will account for the oddity of the +. 
marks which follow. My choice of a subject, I think, js, 
good one, andI have chosen to lay it before you in ty, 
shape of an epistle, rather than in the hackneyed form of a, 
essay, learned and dry. 7 


There is an old saying that *‘ the early bird catches th, 
worm,’’ which Iam going to paraphrase by saying, “tha; 
the early bee catches the honey.’’ Of course this js po 
exactly true, as we know that the bee does not catch any. 
thing, as he is neither a baseball player, a policeman, nor, 
terrier, tho he is something of a bird of rare plumage, esye. 
cially when he is of the five-banded golden kind we rea; 
about in the advertisements of queen-breeders who vie with 
one another in their endeavor to disseminate Apis Amey. 
cana. 

But I must be more serious, for I recognize the fact that 
I have the honor of having these crude, and, I am afraig 
uninteresting statements read to a body of gentlemen wh 
are wont to be of a contemplative disposition, for Nature 
has, particularly here in the Golden State, destined mos 
bee-men to pursue the even tenor of their way in some quiet 
ravine, or, may be, on the slope of some towering sentry 
of a mountain-range, where the white hives add a gravelike 
stillness to the scene by their tombstone appearance. Itis 
a life among the bees amid such suroundings that makes 
our bee-men to a great extent hermits and lovers of the 
serious side of life. 

Then, I must say that joking is not in my line; and, 
besides, I should not attempt it. I have heard of a couple 
of bad instances where the malady has strangely afflicted 
persons connected with apiarian pursuits, and, if I am not 
mistaken, the affliction has beefl a source of annoyance t 
some of their friends. I believe, gentlemen, that you are 
aware of how this trouble has taken a deadly hold of some 
of the brightest minds that adorn the pages of our modern 
bee-literature. Just look at the havocit has made with 
Editor York, of the American Bee Journal. Behold his 
well-turned puns, and see how they run rampant thru the 
pages of the ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ weekly. Then, Ernest Root's 
foot-notes in Gleanings in Bee-Culture are editorials indeed, 
but in them lurk the root of many a cunning joke. In 
‘Stray Straws’ a Miller (C. C.) sees a means of grinding 
out a crop of chaff and substantial food at the same time; 
and, perhaps, just beside him may be that prince of apicul- 
tural humorists, the never-to-be-supprest Rambler, whose 
fun and frolic is known to youall. I trust for your sake 
that he is far away from you during this meeting, as other 
wise his pen and crayon and tell-tale camera may be getting 
in their deadly work on some unsuspecting attending 
honey-producer ! 

But what has all this to do with the early bee, you maj 
ask? Surely nothing. 

Gentlemen, I shall not joke. I will be serious, and pro- 
ceed to find the early honey that catches the bee—no,! 
mean the early bee that gathers the honey, and like a goo 
dog that has retrieved your game, lay it before you. 

To begin, I will state there are several kinds of ear! 
bees. The one I dread the most is the too previous bee. } 
dare say you have run against this amusing little creature 
on more than one occasion. He usually makes your ac 
quaintance when you least suspect his presence. He darts 
from his hive at all seasons, early and late, tho seldom be 
hind time, as he tries to be never late in getting in his wor 
upon you, which is too often done in a decorative sort 
way about your optics. 

Perhaps you have heard of the spelling-bee. Of cours 
you have, andI shall not waste time in referring to ™* 
thing. It cometh in the night, and is too late for notice by 
me any way. Ditto husking-bee. 

My bee is not any of these; neither is he Apis dorsata, 
Apis Filipino, or even Apis Aurora borealis, whatever the 
latter may be in the bee-line. m— 

Another early bee, and the one I believe you think! 
have in mind, is the one that riseth from his soft and dow") 
couch in the wee sma’ hours of morning, throws off his 
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nightcap, rubs the cobwebs from his eyes, eats his break- 
fast of flapjacks and honey, and sallies forth to meet the 
rising sun and the expanding nectar-laden flowers down by 
the riverside. This is the industrious little bee that we 
heard so much of during our childhood years—our parents 
told us of this little morsel of the insect world when they 
wisht to impress upon us ways of usefulness and neatness, 
and teachers sermonized to us about him and the ant—how 
-ndustrious they were, and what lessons we should learn 
from them. For the present I shall pass this bee by as not 
being the one I am after. Your old bee is behind the times 
for me; mine is trained to a different manner of life. I 
will state that he is no spring chicken, which may seem 
strange, since I have held out to you that he is an early bee. 


This bee of mine has become hardened by the frosts of 
winter: he has learned to wear an overcoat, and at the first 
approach of spring he discards the garment and hies him- 
self to the flower-fields, there to gather in the nectar ina 
way that makes the bee-man’s heart rejoice. No wonder 
you are already proclaiming hima most wonderful honey- 
producer. I feel that there is not a bee-keeper in this glori- 
ous country of ours but wants this remarkable little worker. 
My friends, he shall be yours, if you only do as I have done 
to gethim. In finding him I was necessarily under much 
expense and trouble, but never mind, I have found him, 
and will charge you nothing for my labor. I shall feel well 
repaid if you have the same success with himas I have had. 


As you must be impatient by this time to know all 
about this early bee, I shall hurry to tell you all about him. 


My bee is one that does not require a warehouse full of 
provisions to supply his kitchen during the days that are 
dark, and cold, and dreary—-those days when good nitrog- 
enous food is required by man and beast to put an extra 
coat of fat where it will do the most good to ward off cold. 
We know that an old animal is more susceptible to cold 
than a young animal; that the latter does not require so 
much fat-producing food as the other ; neither is heso likely 
to hug the fire of a cold day, tho he may have to putona 
warm overcoat to keep the cold out. Now, the bee I have 
for wintering is the very youngest bee I can get. He is 
padded with fat, and walketh like an alderman. 

We know that no matter how well filled a hive of bees 
may be in the fall, it won’t have near so many occupants 
at the approach of winter. To some extent this is a wise 
provision of Nature, as there are less bees to feed. 


Where I have managed bees for so many years I find 
that it is wise to leave the colonies to their own sweet will 
after the first week in July. Itis after this time that the 
queen ceases to lay as many eggs as she did during the 
forepart of the year. The population of the hives is daily 
diminishing, so that by the beginning of winter, as I have 
intimated, the colony will be much reduced in number. 
Now, I do not want my colonies to dwindle down to a hatful 
of bees. I want good, strong colonies to take thru the win- 
ter, even if they will consume a goodly supply of honey. 
And I do not want a lot of old bees for this purpose, either. 
The latter are not likely to hold out thru the winter, many 
of them will die during those balmy winter days we are 
wont to have in this climate, for bees will venture out every 
time the sun casts his beaming countenance on a gladsome 
earth. Toooftare such days but traps to catch the un- 
wary bee; with merry hum he flies forth, but ere he has 
time to return a fatal change may take place and dash the 
busy worker to an untimely grave. A young bee is more 
apt to withstand such hardship, but not so the bee of last 
year. 

_ To get this early and young bee I proceed in late Octo- 
ber, after the colony and the queen have had sufficient rest, 
to arrange the supers with feeders so as to coax the queen 
to renewed egg-laying by stimulative feeding. The feeders 


allow but a limited quantity of liquid to flow, as it is only. 


desirable to build up gently. Bythis plan I have hada 
queen fill the brood-chamber with bees by Christmas, after 
which time I ceast to provide further feed. And by this 
tume, too, the hive was well provisioned with stores, so that 
‘n some instances it was necessary to remove a few combs 
of honey, which, at this period of the year,are serviceable 
‘in assisting destitute colonies to “‘ keep the wolf from the 
door,”’ if I may be allowed to use the expression. 


- After the queen has been the means of producing such 
a large stock of young bees at a season when nature in- 
tended that she should take a rest from her maternal duties, 
itis well to remove her to a hive where she will not be called 
upon to do much egg-laying until spring is well under way. 
In her place introduce a young queen of known prolificness 


that has(not}yet}been called upon to propagate her species 





out of season. Your hive is now ready to begin its spring 
campaign in a most wonderful way, as you will find out if 
you give this method a trial. The colony will be strong 
and vigorous, and by the middle of February, if not before, 
it will be in a condition to swarm, but this is not yet desired. 
If it is too strong, and there is evidences of its swarming, 
you might take some of the combs with adhering bees and 
give them to a weak colony, say the one you placed the 
mother of your ‘‘ early bees’’ with. 

I do not know of a better way of having populous colo- 
nies at the earliest date possible than by the plan just out- 
lined. It gives you strong colonies for winter, and as the 
inmates, with few exceptions, are young bees, they live well 
into spring. For the apiarist who desires to build up by 
division this is a capital plan, at least I have found it so. 
He is given the material at the very opening of spring, and 
by judicious manipulation he may increase two-fold and 
have a good working-force when the main honey crop 
arrives. 

Now, my friends, I have told you what I know about the 
early bee, tho it took me some time to do so—perhaps I 
should have taken a bee-line and have gotten at my object 
sooner. I hope my subject and its treatment has not dis- 
appointed you. You may have expected something better. 
I feel confident that after you have given the method a 
thoro trial you will exclaim, as I did after discovering it, 
‘‘Rureka!’’ Pray do not let me hear that any of you were 
* onto ”’ this trick long ago, as that would be a sad disap- 
pointment to me, and blast my hopes of being considered 
one of the great lights in the galaxy of apicultural giants. 
My place along with Langstroth, Huber, Dzierzon and 
other big guns would be “‘ knockt into a cockt hat.”’ 


Thanking you, my friends, for allowing me to tire you 
with the foregoing remarks, wise and otherwise, and ask- 
ing your pardon for having repeatedly referred to your lit- 
tle pets as belonging to the masculine gender, when, I be- 
lieve, most of you hold that I should have called the worker- 
bee an “‘it’’ or a “‘ she ;’’ and promising not to disturb your 
equanimity further during this meeting, I beg to subscribe 
myself— YOURS FOR THE EARLY BEE. 

Alameda Co., Calif. 


Essential Points in Rearing Good Queens. 
BY J. P. MOORE. 


O rear good queens, equal to those reared under the 
swarming-impulse, three essential points must be ob- 
served, viz.: 
1st. They must be reared from small larva. Those 12 

to 24 hours old are just right for the purpose. If bees are 
given larve of all ages from which to rear queens, some of 
the queens will be almost worthless. Doolittle puts the 
limit at 36 hours, but, to be on the safe side, I would advise 
the use of larvz not more than 24 hours old; for no queen- 
breeder will say that the former are better than the latter. 


2d. The queen-cells must be built in full colonies well 
supplied with young bees. The young beesdo the nursing ; 
therefore, it is necessary to have plenty of young bees to 
feed the embryo queensa large quantity of the royal food, 
that strong, well-developt queens may be produced. 


3d. They must be either reared during a good honey- 
flow, or in the absence of this, liberal feeding must be prac- 
ticed. 

This is highly important, and is the only way in which 
we Can rear good queens after the honey season is over. 

During my 20 years’ experience in queen-rearing I have 
tried every method which has been brought to public notice, 
and I consider Doolittle’s method far superior to all others. 
This method combines the essential points mentioned above 
in the highest degree. By it we are enabled to have queen- 
cells built in the upper story of any colony devoted to the 
production of extracted honey, having a queen-excluding 
honey-board between the upper story and brood-chamber. 
Remove two frames from the upper story of such a colony, 
and in their place put two frames of unsealed brood. The 
object in doing this is to draw a large force of nurse-bees 
above to attend to the queen-cells. Two days later remove 
another frame from the upper story, spread the two frames 
of brood apart, and place a prepared frame between them. 
By ‘“‘ prepared frame’’ is meant a frame containing a num- 
ber of queen-cell cups, each supplied with a little royal jelly 
anda larva about one day old. About 15 cells are as many 
as a colony should be allowed to build at one time. 

To describe the manner of making the cell-cups and 
grafting them would make this essay too long for this oc- 
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casion ; therefore, I must refer youto Doolittle’s ‘* Scientific 
Queen-Rearing ’’ for this information. 


In order to improve our stock for honey-gathering we 
must keep a record each season of our best colonies, and 
rear queens from the stock giving the best.results. Have 
them crost as far as possible with drones not akin, of other 
good stock. This is accomplisht by stocking our apiary 
with drones not related to our breeding-queens. This is 
very important, and must not be overlookt if we desire to 
improve our stock.—Pendletonian (Ky.). 


[Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing,’’ referred to by 
Mr. Moore, is a cloth-bound book which we send postpaid 
for $1.00; or will club it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.60, provided all arrearages on sub- 
scriptions are paid.—EDITOR. ] 




















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Seaiom may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EprrTor.| 








Management with Little Attention. 


We are going to move some of our bees about 25 miles 
from here, and can not visit them oftener than once every 
week or 10 days. We thought of putting on an extracting- 
super, and a comb-honey super on that. Then cage the 
queen and put on entrance-guards. Is this as good a plan 
as we can adopt ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—Try some of them this way: Give abundant 
room for the queen to lay, abundance of surplus room, and 
abundant ventilation by having full entrance to each story, 
and omit caging and entrance-guard. 


——~ ee 


Feeder Flows Too Fast. 








I have two Boardman feeders. I use three parts water 
and four parts sugar (best granulated) by measure. The 
syrup flows out too fast even for a strong colony of bees to 
take it. What is the cause and how is it managed ? 

Iowa. 

ANSWER.—Without seeing your feeders in place it is 
hard to say just what is thetrouble. With a Boardman 
feeder there ought to be no trouble about the syrup flowing 
out too fast, even if it stood a year without any bees to take 
it. Itis just possible that the glass jar is not down in its 
proper place in itsreceptacle. It may be that the hive is 
not level, for iftoo much out of level the syrup would flow 
till the can is emptied, even with no bees to take it. 


———_-o- 


Bees Under a Bathroom Floor. 





I was taken with the bee-fever several months ago, and 
being ignorant on the subject of bees, I purchast ‘‘ Lang- 
stroth on the Honey-Bee,”’ which I read with much delight. 
What I want to know is, Why do the bees continue using a 
home under a floor, as shown in the enclosed clipping, 
when there is very much noise created above them? ‘The 
books and bee-papers tell me that to make the bees go down 
from the supers when they are storing, beat a stick on top 
of the hive. Which is it that drives them down, the noise 
or the smoke? If it is the noise, then why is not this col- 
ony always disturbed ? MARYLAND. 


ANSWER.—The clipping tells about a colony of bees 
that were lodged under the floor of Mr. Godman’s bath- 
room, entering thru a hole in the wall, the bees furnishing 
a large amount of honey. The clipping continues 

‘The ‘ robbing’ took place in the fall. A small amount 
was left for the bees to subsist upon. Mr. Godman thought 





that it would be better to transfer the bees to a hiye and 
take them out of the house. There were some disaqy van 
tages connected with their presence in the bathroom now 
especially since the hole had been bored in the fioor Sn et 
atthem. The children could enter the room and take t t he 
bees up from their place by the double handful, and smoo} th 
them along their laps with their hands, but the worker, 
the colony were opposed to certain members of the fami! ly 
and stung them whenever they got a chance. That y; as 
why Mr. Godman desired to put them in a hive in the yar 


‘*'The hive was prepared, and an effort was made to jp. 
duce the bees to enter it, but the effort was not a suce i 
It brought about a schism in the colony, however, ay; 
nearly all the bees went away. During the blizzard jay 
February the colony that remained beneath the bathroom 
perisht.’’ 

Bee-keepers will be somewhat skeptical as to ss ig 
all this as entirely reliable. Replying to your question, 
smoke alone, or the noise and jarring alone, is enough ¢ 
drive bees out of a hive. The jarring probably has more t 
do with it than the noise. But a little bit of smoke, or 
little bit of jarring, would not dislodge them. The jarriy 
must be heavy and continuous. You might walk all da; 
over the top of a hive, and it would irritate the bees, py; 
would not drive them out of the hive. 


a 


—— 
—_—o oy 


Old Queen with the First Swarm. 





When a colony of bees casts the first swarm, is it the 
old queen or the young one that goes out? Some tell me it 
is the old one, some say the new. CALIFORNIA, 


ANSWER.—The old queen goes with the prime swarm 
and young queens with after-swarms. 


Queen-Excluders from Foul-Broody Colonies. 


In reply to an inquirer I said such excluders should by 
boiled before being used on healthy colonies. Wm. McEvoy 
is much better authority upon foul brood than I, and he 
says in the Canadian Bee Journal : 

**Queen-excluders that have Been used on foul-broody 
colonies are perfectly safe to use on any hive of bees with- 
out any disinfecting. The larve to become diseased must 
be fed in a corrupt cell or with diseased honey, and as queen- 
excluders have nothing on them for the bees to feed tot 
brood they can not disease any colony of bees.”’ 


—___—_—_. 5-2 


Perhaps a Peculiarity of the Queen. 


1. On April 24 I changed an outside empty frame to th 
center of the brood-nest of a colony, placing it between tw 
frames of brood. May1,Ifound upon examination that 
many of the cells contained two eggs, laid sometimes 
one side and sometimes on the bottom of the cell ; the colony 
was of fair strength and the brood apparently in good 
shape. The queen was two years old, and possibly three. | 
also found some cells uncapt containing larve in the pupa 
state. These conditions were peculiar to this one com! 
only. I saw no othersina similar condition in the hi 
and none in the apiary. Can you tell me the cause? 

MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.—No, I don’t know enough to give the cause. 
I have had two cases a little on the same line. An imported 
queen laid eggs on one side of the cell for.a few days, a! 
afterward laid normally. It is not impossible that a qu: 
may have some temporary derangement that makes her d 
irregular work. 








— +-> — 


Transferring—Bees in a Brick House. 


1. I have one colony in a box-hive from which I wish as 
much increase as possible. I also wish to transfer int 
movable-frame hive. When should I transfer them °‘ 

2. Ihave a colony of bees ina brick house. Their en 
trance is under the window-sill on the second floor betwee! 
the two walls. Would it pay to try to get them into a hiv 
If so, how could I get them, and when would be the Des! 
time ? Would they swarm if left alone ? SUBSCR R. 





ANSWERS.—Wait till they swarm, and hive the swar™ | 
in a new place, leaving the old hive on the old stand. Atte? 
they swarm the second time (if they do swarm again’, set 
the second swarm in a new place, and then transfer what's 
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left in the old hive. If they do not swarm again, transfer 
about two weeks after the prime swarm issues. But it may 
he better for you to be satisfied with only one swarm, set- 
ting the swarm on the old stand, the old colony beside it. A 
week later move the old hive toa new place, and 21 days 
after swarming transfer. 

2. It depends on the value of the wall as compared with 
the value of the bees. The chances are in favor of their 
swarming, especially if strong and the season good. If you 
decide to get them out, you will have to take down enough 
§ the wall to expose the combs, then cut them out, and 
take bees and all. 


Did the Onion Honey Kill Them? 


1. Is onion honey injurious to bees ? 

2. Does onion honey become strong as it becomes old ? 

3. Is there any opium in onion honey ? 

4. If not, what killed the bees that had onion honey, as 
there was no disease that I could find ? 

The point I wish to know is, did the honey kill them, or 
did some man killthem? They were threatened by a very 
bad man. My bees never did any harm toany one. They 
were a very gentle strain of Italians, 150 feet from the 
street, in good hives with movable-frames. OBIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. I did not suppose it was, from the fact 
that I have read of its being gathered, but never heard of 
any harm from it. 

2. Instead of the honey becoming stronger, I have read 
that it loses some of its rank onion taste with age, becom- 
ing milder. 

3. I think not. 

4. lam ataloss tosay. Possibly some honey-dew was 
present. Possibly the bees may have had access to some- 


thing poisonous. 
> 0 


Questions on Various “‘ Styles”’ of Bees. 


As I have what is called the golden Italian, bees, I was 
thinking of introducing new blood, so I ask these questions : 

1. Are the golden and the 5-banded the same ? 

2. Are the leather-colored and the 3-banded the same ? 

3. Are the Cyprians in any way superior to the Italians? 

+. Are the Cyprians in any way related to the golden 
Italians ? 

5. Would you advise introducing a Cyprian queen in a 
yard of Italian bees ? 

6. Would the cross be any better than new blood of the 
Italian ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—1. I believe they are the same. 

2. Not necessarily so. What are considered as pure 
Italians coming from Italy have 3 bands, but all are not 
leather-colored ; some are lighter. 

_ 3. Tiey have the reputation of excelling the Italians as 
stingers. Whether they have any extra vigor in working 
to correspond, I do not know. 

+. No, no more than they are to all Italians, which they 
so much resemble in appearance. é 
25.1 _— I should prefer Italian, but others might think 
differently. 

6. That question can hardly be answered by a straight 
yesorno, You might strike a combination that would give 
better results than some Italians, and you might strike 
something worse. Taken in general, you may get better 
results from the Italian. 


_— ———_—~-0- 


Wants No “* Shortening’’ in Pie. 


When Editor York began to spell it ‘#ru instead of 
ough, several cold chills ran up and down my spinal 
iumn. Since then I have gotten reconciled to the change, 

ind am inclined to the belief that I am beginning to like it. 


But I notice with alarm that he quotes (I thought) ap- 
provingly what somebody says about dropping a// of the 
silent letters in the English language. I want you to join 
me in protesting against the dropping out of the e¢ in pie. 
“ow is any one to know whether printer’s pi or apple-pie is 
under consideration? The change is too suggestive of 
vanishing visions of those peach and pumpkin and mince 
and custard things which tickled the palates and destroyed 
the digestion of so many in Yankeeland and elsewhere. I 
do not eat pie any more, but in behalf of a great number of 
prospective dyspeptics who persist in the use of these pleas- 


ing abominations, I hope you will join me in the attempt to 
persuade Mr. York not to eliminate the ¢ from fie. 
Epwin BEVINS. 

ANSWER.—Decidedly yes, Mr. Bevins, we must stand 
up for our rights, and draw the line at pi. I'd stand a good 
deal from Editor York, but I’m not ready to submit to have 
cold lead crammed down my throat in place of that tooth- 
some combination between crusts ending with an e. 


——_——>-e —_____——- 


Eggs of a Virgin Queen. 


Are the eggs from a virgin queen fertile, and will they 
hatch ? NEw YORK. 

ANSWER.—The eggs ofa virgin queen are not ferti- 
lized, but they will hatch, producing only drones. They 
are exactly the same as the eggs that a good laying queen 
lays in drone-cells. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AA Abb hte te te te te tte tds 





York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 is a 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medic''c. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in workiiiy, up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


—~> = 


Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet just 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on ‘“‘ Breeding the Belgian 
Hare.’’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subjects of 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Methods 
of Serving for the Table, etc. Itis a practical and helpful 
treatise for the amateur breeder. (See Prof. Cook’s article 
on page 292.) For sale at the office of the American Bee 
Journal. For $1.10 we will send the Bee Journal for a year 
and the 32-page pamphlet on ‘“‘ Belgian Hare Breeding.*’ 


—— o> 


‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the new bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘*hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 

ehaiegwtnn 


Dr. [liller’s Honey-Queens are offered as premiums, 
on another page, for sending us new subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal. The offer is limited to our present 
regular subscribers, and the queens are to be mailed in ro- 
tation, beginning about June Ist, so first come first served. 
Look up a new subscriber, send in his name with $1.00, and 
we will enter your order for a Dr. Miller Honey-Queen. 


— <-> - _ _ 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 


——___—__—=> 2—_____— 


The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
We club it with the American bee Journal—both papers one 


year for $1.10. 
+ ° > 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 





of this song. 
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Notse—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








Shipping Bee-Supplies Promptly.—It seems from 
statements made by several of the larger bee-supply manu- 
facturers, that they are not having much trouble so far this 
year about filling orders promptly. Doubtless there is 
scarcely a dealer who would from choice delay filling or- 
ders. We believe that almost invariably the present-day 
bee-supply dealers are prompt and reliable. 

It doesn’t take long to find out that delays and any- 
thing but up-to-date methods must inevitably bring on fail- 
ures in these days. Buyers are fast learning whom they 
can trust, and who will serve them best. It is well that it 
is so. Honorable and conscientious dealing will always 
prove to be the best in the long run. Careless and dishon- 
est methods will soon bring on heart-failure and quick dis- 
solution to any business, as properly should be the case. 





Bran for Bees.—Mr. A. I. Root, in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, tells in the following how the bees ‘‘ go for”’ bran 
as a substitute for pollen : 


‘Our neighbor across the way, a grain-dealer, gotina 
carload of bran in bulk; and on this beautiful 16th day of 
April they began shoveling it up to store it in their ware- 
house. But the bees from our apiary just across the way, 
in consequence of the cold March and April so far, were 
lacking in pollen, and they pitcht into the bran with such 
vim that the men who were shoveling beat a retreat. Why, 





it made one think of a leaky carload of honey, only the bee 
seemed to be very happy and civil in their rejoicing oe 
their big find of pollen. I got one of our biggest wheelba 
rows, loaded it up with bran, and wheeled it out into th 
apiary as a ‘counter-irritant ;’ I think that is what the qo, ; 
tors call it, don’t they? Weil, just now (about three ip the 
afternoon) it makes me feel like old times to hear the bees 
humming and rejoicing over that big wheelbarrow ful) o 
bran. I tipt it up edgewise so the coarser particles woujq 
run down over the side, and that seems to be just the thing 
to suit them.’ 





Comparative Weight of Sections.—Altho the edito, 
of Gleanings in Bee-Culture is by no means a figure-heag. 
he seems to have quite a head for figures, and gives a hy. 
wildering array of figures with regard to the weight of sep. 
tions of different sizes. In one lot of honey the averag, 
weight of 444x44%x1% bee-way sections was 14.94 ounces: 
of 44x44 x1% plain, 13.83 ounces. A 4% plain by 15¢ holds 
a plump pound. The 4x5 is supposed to run more nearly a 
pound than any section on the market. A whole lot 
figures is given, showing the cubical contents of the se 
tions of different sizes, but the actual amount of honey js 
by no means always in the same proportion. 





i 





Granulated Honey is having much said in its fayo; 
nowadays. G. M. Doolittle says in the American Bee. 
Keeper : 


‘“*If the bee-keepers of the land had tried as hard 
educate consumers regarding the merits of granulated 
honey as they did to put only liquid honey before the pub- 
lic, the call for liquid honey would have been changed to 
that of granulated honey long ago. My customers, for the 
past five years, have all called for the granulated article, 
nearly all of them preferring to use it that way, while the 
convenience of carrying it home in a paper sack, ora box 
lined with paper, with no leaking or daubing of things with 
liquid honey, adds to the popularity of honey in its granv- 


lated form.”’ ‘a 





Management in the Extracting-Season.—In the dis- 
cussion of this topic at the Toronto convention (reported in 
the Canadian Bee Journal), the point was made that in 
locations where the weather turned cool at the close of the 
honey season it was better to extract before the bees began 
to shrink away from the upper combs, for this would allow 
the honey to become thin. Care should be taken to keep 
white clover and linden honey separate, especially if the 
honey is to be shipt to England. Bees will go to work more 
promptly upon combs that have just been extracted than 
they will on dry combs. Where there is danger of foul 
brood in some colonies, it is safer to give back to each col- 
ony its own combs after they are extracted, but it takes 
more time. Some did not find it necessary to have ex- 
cluders under extracting-supers on establisht colonies. 





Young Queens to Prevent Swarming.—It is a com- 
mon belief that a colony with a queen of the current year’s 
rearing will not swarm. The belief has been held for man) 
years, and for a long time was left undisputed. Then w! 
Italians came upon the field, it was said that the rule did 
not always hold true with them, but was still valid with 
blacks. Possibly there is not so much difference as sup- 
posed between the two kinds of bees, the difference in re 
sults being rather owing to treatment than to difference in 
bees. Asa matter of fact, when other conditions are all 
favorable for swarming, the introduction of a young queen 
will not prevent swarming, even if she has been laying only 
aday ortwo. But when a young queen is not introduced, 
but reared in the hive, then it may be expected to prever' 
swarming. Gravenhorst gave this as reliable, and said he 
could not explain why there should be the difference b& 
tween a queen introduced and one reared in the hive. In 
the American Bee-Keeper G. M, Doolittle gives what 's 
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probably the true reason. When a queen is reared in the 
hive there is a break in the laying that throws the colony 
out of its normal condition as to eggs and brood, resulting 
in no swarming. But he says this break, to be effective, 
must come not earlier than 10 to 15 days before the main 
honey harvest begins. And with this break of 10 to 20 
days duration, even an old queen will not swarm. 





Do Not Keep Virgin Queens Away from the Bees.— 
G. M. Doolittle thinks that where the right temperature is 
maintained it may do to keep queen-cells away from bees, 
but he is quite sure it is bad to keep virgin queens at any 
time without the immediate touch of worker-bees. He says 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 


““ About 15 years ago I had a mania for introducing old 
virgin queens to nuclei, so that I might be able to send off 
queens to the trade much faster than by the cell plan, giv- 
ing one of these old virgins toa nucleus at the same time 
that I took a laying queen away. Then I also sent virgin 
queens to other parties to have them mated and returned to 
me, and out of scores tried for the different purposes I never 
had one single queen thus treated live two years, while very 
many of my other queens, which were in immediate touch 
with the bees at all times, live to be four and five years old. 
At that time I had ‘ growls’ from my customers regarding 
the short lives of some of the queens purchast of me; but 
since I adopted the motto of ‘No queens but what the bees 
cared for a// the time,’ I have had no complaints of inferior 
queens in any respect.” 





Improving the Stock of Bees is a matter that seems to 
have more atténtion given to it lately than ever before. 
J. B. Hall thinks it worth while to take such pains in select- 
ing and breeding as to make his queens cost a guod deal. 
His plan is given in the Canadian Bee Journal as follows: 


‘‘T have a record slate on every hive; I have the age of 
the queen, when she was clipt, and when I saw her last. I 
use the letters A, B, C—C is killed at once; Bis killed when 
Ican do so profitably ; A we don’t breed from; A 1, we do 
sometimes; A I X we breed from; A I X X we mark to rear 
queens from the next year. I could not rear them to sell 
that way unless I got 2 or 3 dollars each for them.”’ 





Do Bee-Keepers Want Adulteration to Stop ?—Com- 
menting upon the 12 carloads of adulterated honey turned 
out in 60 days, that was reported in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture, the American Bee-Keeper says : 





“The injustice to honest producers resulting from such 
wholesale adulteration must be apparent to all, as it must 
also be that our plain duty isto sfopit. It is notasif we 
had no representative organization to deal with such prob- 
lems; in that case the matter would indeed be serious. We 
may congratulate ourselves on having an efficient associa- 
tion at this time; and its board and executive staff being 
composed of men eminently qualified to guard our interests 
with vigilance and tact, should be a source of satisfaction 
and confidence. The case rests with the producers them- 
selves. Shall we exterminate the offenders and reap the 
full rewards of our labor, or shall we indifferently permit 
the very foundation of our industry to be stealthily with- 
drawn by those engaged in the illegitimate practice of 
adulteration ?”’ 





Bingham’s Expansive Hive.—T. F. Bingham, of 
smoker fame, describes in Gleanings in Bee-Culture the 
ive he has been using for many years, as follows: 


‘ This is composed of 7 tight-end frames clampt or lasht 
together with a wire link orloop which is tightened by a 
stick which spreads the link, thereby shortening it so as to 

id firmly the movable sides against the frames, render- 
ing the whole practically a box which rests on a loose bot- 
tom-board having on either of its two edges a square strip 
s inch by 24. These strips leave an entrance the length of 
the sides of the hive. Above this hive is a clamp (or super) 
he ding 18 one-pound sections. 

‘That is all there is of the hive. If not large enough, 
any number of just such hives and clamps of sections may 
ve set under or over it to suit conditions.” : 




















C. B. BANKSTON, of Rockdale, Tex., judging from sev- 
eral reports we have received, is accepting money for queens 
which he does not send. When written to afterwards it 
seems he makes no reply. So far as we have noticed he is 
not advertising in any of the bee-papers this year, but has 
advertised in other years. We give this word of caution so 
that our readers may be careful not to send him any orders 
unless they know that he is in business and doing all right. 
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THE BOY WITH THE SPADE. 


No weight of ages bows him down, 
That barefoot boy with fingers brown. 
There’s nothing empty in his face, 

No burdens of the human race 

Are on his back, nor is he dead 

To joy or sorrow, hope or dread, 

For he can grieve, and he can hope, 
Can shrink with all his soul from soap. 


No brother to the ox is he, 

He’s second cousin to the bee, 

He loosens and lets down his jaw— 

And brings it up—his gum to “‘ chaw.”’ 
There’s naught but sweat upon his brow, 
’*Tis slanted somewhat forward now. 

His eyes are bright with eager light, 
He’s working with an appetite. 


Ah, no! That boy is not afraid 

To wield with all his strength his spade ! 

Nor has he any spite at fate— 

He’s digging angleworms for bait! 

-Chicago Tribune. 
se ene 
Don’t Crowp YouR ADVERTISING Spack.—-There 

should be plenty of white space in an advertisement, and 
that white space should be well distributed and clean look- 
ing. Don’t let your advertisement look choked for breath- 
ing-room. Ventilation in an advertisement suggests health- 
fulness and prosperity, a liberal-mindedness that it will be 
a pleasure to meet in a business way. An advertisement 
which looks as tho its owner was afraid some little quarter 
of an inch of space would be paid for without being utilized 
puts the prospective customer in an unconscious attitude of 
dealing with a close-fisted merchant.—Profitable Advertis- 


ing. 
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A Furnace in a Bee-Cellar is all right, according to J. 
B. Hall in the Canadian Bee Journal, if there is a brick wall 
between the furnace and the room containing the bees. 












































‘¢A Solar Wax-Extractor With Bottom Heat is no 
new thing in California. E.H. Schaeffle has devised and 
uses an extractor that uses solar heaton the bottom thru 
reflection.’’—J. H. Martin, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





To Introduce a Valuable Queen, W. B. Ranson gives 
the following in Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 

‘““Take a large Benton cage and provision it, and put 
the queen in it allalone. Take out the queen from the col- 
ony to be requeened, and at the same time pick off from the 
combs 12 or 15 young bees just hatcht; put them in a cage; 
wait a moment for these babies to crawl over the queen and 
scent her with their damp feet and wings. Now pick off 
another lot, a little older, and put them in, and in another 
minute pick off a dozen still older, say those old enough to 
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shed their veils. Now close up the hive foran hour. Take 
the cage with the queen and 40 or 50 bees, and notice them 
carefully; and if the older bees should attack her, smoke 
them; but they would hardly do that. Inafew minutes 
you will find the oldest bees caressing the queen, having 
accepted her in the cage. Now give them to the colony to 
eat out the candy and liberate the queen; and if the work 
was properly done, the queen is perfectly safe. It seems 
that the damp feet and wings of the very young bees in 
crawling over the queen cause the older bees to accept her 
in the cage; and once they commence to caress her in the 
cage she is safe. I introduce virgin queens in this way 
without difficulty.’’ 

Bees on Shares in California.—J. H. Martin says in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 

‘*So far as my observation and experience go:in this 
State, the owner of bees does not allow the party of the 
second part to have any of the increase. The plan usually 
followed, and one that seems to be the most satisfactory to 
all concerned, is for the owner to furnish the bees, hives 
for increase, and receptacles for his share of the honey. 
The party of the second part has half of the honey and wax ; 
provides receptacles for his portion of the honey, and leaves 
enough honey in the hives at the close of the season for the 
sustenance of the bees. As both parties are after the most 
profit possible in the amount of honey, it is for the interest 
of both to prevent swarming as far as possible; and where 
the extractor is used the swarms are few. The equal divi- 
sion of the products is easily accomplisht, and there is sel- 
dom disagreement.”’ 

The Four Classes of Soiled Sections.—Dr. Miller has 
already spoken of the confusion that seems to exist over 
the question of travel-stained, soiled, yellow, greasy or 
water-soakt sections. All of these terms have often been 
confounded for one and the same thing. There are really 
4 classes of discolored sections, each due toa distinct and 
separate cause. First, there is what is called the real 
travel-stained section. As its name indicates, the cappings 
are soiled because the bees have gone over the surfaces of 
the cappings with their dirty feet. 

Then there is another lot that are stained because the 
boxes are capt over in the vicinity of old comb, dirt or prop- 
olis. If the faces of such sections are examined carefully 
it will be found that the stain or discoloration goes clear 
thru. ‘These discolorations are due to the fact that the bees 
take up pieces of old black wax, propolis, or anything that 
will answer as a substitute or filler for pure wax. I have 
seen the cappings of some sections of this sort filled with 
bits of old rope, lint from newspapers, small hard chunks 
of propolis, fine slivers of wood—anything and everything 


that is right handy. Sections of this class often jo 
those of the first class, hence the frequent confusion. 
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In the third class are those with soiled cappings, qy,, 
pollen dust or possibly a thin layerof propolis stain 4, 


such may be bleacht white, but the other two are hopeless}y 
beyond remedy. All white honey with yellow ca 


apt to be in the third class. 


The fourth and last class takes in all those ¢ 
called ‘‘greasy’’ or “* water-soakt,”’ having cappings 4,., 
lie on the honey. The covering to each cell is more or je. 
transparent, or water-soakt—the transparent part | 
half-moon shaped, or in the form of a ring encircling 
nucleus center that is not greasy or transparent. The 
eral surface of such sections is mottled with little 


pping 


(nat 


parent half-moons or circles over many of the cells, 


If the reader will look over the unsold odds and eng 
the grocer’s he will be able to find samples of 2jj +, 


classes, and it is a good time of the year to find them 


they are the last to sell.— 


Culture. 


To Get Candied Honey Out of Combs, Mrs. } 


honey, no pollen. They were a little sticky, but I hy 
them in some empty hives, and the bees soon cleaned t 
up. I used the one tub of water for all the combs. I cleane 
about 150, and then put the honey and water into the vine. 


gar-barrel.”’ 


Management of Swarms to Prevent Increase.—(), 


-Editorial in Gleanings jy 
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McLean gives the following in Gleanings in Bee-C uiture: 
‘‘T uncapt some, and then filling a large tub with ¢ 
water, in which I put about a quart of vinegar, I filleg 
with combs, puta weight on to hold them down, and jes 
them 24 hours, when they came out as clean as eyer—np 


l 
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TION: What is the best method of handling swarms x 
not to increase the number of colonies ? 


Mr. Hall—In 1883 we took 25,000 pounds of comb honey 
on that principle. Wehad more swarms that year 
ever we had. In one apiary we had 80 colonies, and we ip. 


creast to 84; in another, 120 colonies and increast to 
We had an abundance of swarms; we hived every swarmor 
half combs and half foundation, full sheets of foundatio, 
(4 sheets to the pound,) placing the old colonies alongsid 


the new swarms; 6 or7 days aftgr we shook all the 
bees that had hatcht in that time into orin front of 
swarm, making it very strong, and took the brood away 


and hived a swarm on it. 


and we finisht with 212, and we took 25,000 pounds of honey 


Canadian Bee Journal. 





There were no eggs and littl 
no uncapt larve. Every swarm of bees we put upon thos 
combs staid and went right to work, we carried that 
thruout the season. We started with 200 colonies of | 
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RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 





pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Afiections, the ‘‘Blues” 


feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


vigor which makes 














for physicians’ use. 


FREE SAMPLE 


ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
Le life worth 
\ xX A lV living. | 


and all attend- 


It contains 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 


drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 


know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 


Ask your druggist for a 
If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
® tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 


it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. 


Isn’t it worth trying free? It positively 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. Don’t delay sending. 
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| ANGSCPOGN on. 
The Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
cubstantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 








‘an Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 





Rocky Mountain Bee=Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 


---FREESAS A PREMIUM... 


ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘ This 
eautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
thing of the honey it produces. It grows 
two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
| bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 

he Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
tis said to furnish large quantities of 


We ha 


© atew pounds of this Cleome seed, 

ferto mail a \-pound package as a pre- 

nium sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 

t \merican Bee Journal, with $1.00; or &% 
y mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILM. 
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Bees Doing Splendidly. 


The bees came thru in fine shape 
last winter, and as we are now in the 
midst of fruit-bloom they are doing 
splendidly. After selling some TI still 
have 35 colonies—about as many asa 
man past 80 years of age can take care 
of. J. KENOYVER. 

Whitman Co., Wash., May 7. 





Blocking the Brood-Chamber with 
Honey. 

I was compelled to transfer a colony 
in an old 12-frame no-spacing hive this 
spring to an up-to-date hive, and this 
was done five weeks after they 
swarmed (on account of rainy weather 
I could do it no sooner), and to my sur- 
prise every cell was jam full of honey 
and sealed, aud the bees were con- 
structing one-sided combs on each side 
of the hive, which were partly filled 
with honey. There werea great many 
bees in this hive. Jay S. Brown. 

Bradford Co., Fla., May 5. 





Bees in Fine Condition. 


My few colonies are in fine condi- 
tion, the only one I lost being queen- 
less. I found it was queenless when I 
returned from St. Louis last fall, but it 
was too late to help it then. I had in- 
troduced a queen from an Eastern 
breeder when I went away in July, and 
it seems she didn’t suit them. 

Mrs. N. L. Stow. 

Cook Co., Ill., May 11. 





Bees Doing Well. 


My bees are all doing well. One col- 
ony is at work in the second story. I 
lost one colony this spring, but all the 
rest wintered well, and are in fine con- 
dition. 

I have very many visitors to my 
yard from the city and county, and 
have been working them to form a 
local bee-keepers’ association. The 
bees are my best friends, and all my 
spare time is spent among them. 

DANA H. GRAHAM. 

Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Early Honey-Storing, Ete. 


Bees are just booming in this locality. 
I have several colonies that have stored 
from 20 to 30 pounds each of willow 
honey in supers. At one of my out- 
apiaries a week ago to-day I noticed 
two colonies from which there seemed 
to be scarcely any bees flying, and I 
thought they must be weak, but on ex- 
amination I found that their combs 
were all full of bees and honey, and 
they were loafing and building queen- 
cells. I gave one of thenr another 
story of empty combs, and the other a 
shallow extracting-super with founda- 
tion. When I went back to-day I found 
that the one with the shallow extract- 
ing-super had the foundation all drawn 
out, and that both of them were full of 
eggs and honey. I never before had 
bees store any honey in the supers in 





Sharples Cream/Separators: Profitable Dairying 





Wholesale 


D | TTMER’S and Retail 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. : 

GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when writing, 


HATCH CHICKENS 
BY 


STEAM—vith the 
ple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher mad. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th §t.,. Quincey, II'. 














Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
I!'ine. Catalod 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


44A 26t 
COLONIES OF ITALIAN AND 
CARNIOLAN BEES ror SALE; 
all in new movable-frame hives. 
Send stamp for price-list. 
WM. J 


. HEALY, 
18A5t MINERAL Pont, Iowa Co., WIs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made, 
Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


DUE 




















_ 


> BEE-SUPPLIES! & 
3 . : €& 
= Sa Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@@ = 
ap 4POUDER’S Honey-JARS and every- @&- 
‘gm thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt >. 
ap «=«Service—low freight rate. Catalog a: 
“= free. WALTER S. POUDER, = 
tap 41512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. = 


DUANE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


_iberal Discounts to the Trade. 














Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summet and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 
Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ww Ad] Queens 


Practically non-swarming and non-stinging: 
cap honey snow-white and solid; 5-banded bees 
and great workers. Tested Queens, each, $1.00. 
No foul brood, pickled brood, black brood, nor 
any other disease in my apiary. 4th annual 
catalog giving description of bees, uow ready. 


2Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Joummal when writing. 
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BEE-KE BPE bey s if you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 

s in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 
ordinarily resulting from railroad handling; and if you want your orders filled promptly with 
the very finest goods in the market, send to 


G.B.LewisGo, Watertown, Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Lewis Foundation Fasteners are selling like hot-cakes. Customers who have received one of these 
new machines pronounce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
price, which is only ONE DOLLAR, Without lamp. 
BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 

G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WOODMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 

olis, Ind. FRED FouLGER & SONS...........Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Assort, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
ER 5 NNN RR A SERN 
Surreys, Stanhopes, Phaetons, Driving Wagons and 
5 Spring Wagons, Light and Heavy Harness, Sold Direct 
"9 to the User by the Maker at Whoiesale Prices. 
Perfect in every detail of material, workmanship and finish. Any style 
vehicle sent anywhere for examination before purchase, Wherever you 
live you can buy of usand save money. We make all the vehicles we 
advertise. Large free book tells our plan in detail. Send for it. 


EDWARD W. WALKER GARRIAGE CO., 50 Eighth St., Goshen ind. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 
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HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tuts CuT 1s THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. ‘The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, yotr relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 





How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_ The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this_beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St Chicago, Ill 


43° Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD [MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





when writing 
Advertisers. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 


~~ ee, 
April. I also found something elas 
that I never saw before, and would like 
to know if any one can tell t} wy 
of it: . 

On opening one hive I saw hundreg 
of slick, shiny, young bees that ¢ 
not fly, on top of the frames, as ] 
seen them dragging out of the hiye;, 
the spring when taken out of the ow. 
lar. On examination I found that the. 
were queenless, with nothing but a jj. 
tle drone-brood in the hive. Oh, ye: } 
know Mr. Doolittle says it does nm» 
pay to re-queen, as nine times oyt 9 
ten the queen will be superseded befor. 
she becomes unprofitable. That mys 
be another case of location, as in th; 
part of the country nine times oy: 9 
ten she will zo/. H. J. Cuapmaxy 

Dalias Co., Iowa, May 2. 
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Bad Weather for Bees. 


The weather is bad. The tempera. 
ture was at 74 degrees fora few ho. 

on May 9; inside of an hour it felj 2; 
degrees, and the next morning the 
ground froze hard. This was the firs 
warm spell in May. ‘This weather has 
kept colonies reduced, as the bees 
would go out for pollen and never pr. 
turn. HENRY ALLEY 

Essex Co., Mass., May 11. 








Common Parsnip. 

I send a plant which, in some years, 
furnishes quite a little honey. Some 
of my neighbors claim the plant is 
poisonous. What is its name? Isit 
poisonous to animal life ? 

Essex Co., N. J., 


Prof. C. L. Walton, of the Lake View 
High School, Chicago, reports as fol- 
lows on the above: 





K. Mor 


The plant in question is the commo 
parsnip, Pastinaca sativa, and belongs 
to the poisonous parsley family. Tc 
this family belong the very poisonous 
cowbane, fool’s parsley, poison hem- 
lock, etc. The beautiful harbinger-oi- 
spring and the aromatic rooted sweet 





L 


EN 


Should you be seeking the best thing in trac- 
tion, portable anc semi-portable engines, we 
have what you want They are ideal os 
threshing, drilling wells, cutting and gr ad 
ing teed, running saw mills, pumping water 


—anything requiring power. We have the 

From 8 to 20 H. P. , 
They all excel as quick, ensy steamers “4 
quire little fuel, remarkabie strengt . 
simplicity and durability. All Dollers ms" 
of 60,000 lbs tensile strength steel plete ; 
boxes surrounded with water. Sails. 
Threshers, Horse Powers and Saw Mills 
All fully described in our illustrated catmoe hs 
Ask for it. Mailed free. 


M. RUMELY Co., ! A PORTE, IND. 
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cicely are also members of this same 
family. Aa 

I believe the common parsnip 1s not 
red poisonous to any consider- 
able extent, but rather quite harmless. 
The natural instinct of animals is 
usually sufficient to prevent disastrous 
' - from eating poisonous weeds 


‘onside 


results 
too freely. — : 
Bees may visit a very poisonous 


plant with impunity, and bear away 
the precious nectar, while the same 


tl 


uantity of the sap of the plant would 
prove highly injurious. 





Western Honey Crop for 1900. 


The honey crop of Utah will not be 
up tothe average. There will not be 
more than five counties that will ship 
suit honey this year. About two-thirds 
ff an average crop will be the limit. 
Many bees died last year, and the re- 
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with our new patent 
is simple indeed. Kerosene Emul- 
sion made while pomping. 12 var- | 
feties sprayers. Bordeauxand Vere 
more! Nozzles, the World’s Best, 
THE DEMING CO. Salem, 0. 
Western Agents, Henion & Hub- ULF 
bell, Chicago. Catalog, turmulas free 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
+ 








tucky, and the South, 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the coustry. 
Send for Catalog. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mut & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI,.O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


Oi Bt Oo + Di oe 
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This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 

ack for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
4 fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
ual as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


; GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
18 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sary. 
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Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using & d- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with rfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for charponing, scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost, 

No farm is well-equipped_un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily and in the same 
way asif held in ths hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 



















CHICAGO, ILL. 





Queens, Bees, Nuclei, Etc. 


Having been 27 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best plans, will conginue 
during 1900 to rear the ST 


we can. 

PRICES: 
One Untested Queen..... $1.00 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.25 


One Select Tested Queen 1.50 
One Breeder.............. 3.00 
One Comb Nucleus....... 1.80 
Untested Queens ready in 
May. Tested, Selected, and 
Breeders, are from last sea- 
son’s rearing, ready now. 


COMB FOUNDATION vittow Wax. 


Seud for price-list of Queens by the dozen; 
also sample of Foundation. J. L. STRONG, 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., lowa. 


Please mention Bee Journai when writing. 











YOU'D SLEEP BETTER 


if you used Page Fence for your preachy stock. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


AND— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


sT. LOUIS MO. 





A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. It is the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


aa” Write for Sample Copy] 





| 


| 





40-page CATALOG 
B ENUPPLIES FREE. Goods are 
the BEST. Prices 


are right. We can 
save you some on freight. Enquire of us. 


7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Bee-Keeper’s 
=Gulle« 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
—_— 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thonu- 
sand-—$1.25 postpaid. 








A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully eqnipt, or his library 
complete, without THE Bere-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one 7] ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, « CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of the American Bee Journal. This 


offer is good for 3 mouths ONLY OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK. 
from Mayl1to Aug.1. Dr. Peiro THREE-BANDED.) 


makes this et ial offer to test the virtue of No other bees within a radius of TEN MILES. 


” a 
per month will pay for medi- | H | 
$5 «. cal treatment for any reader 7 


small price for best medical services. Reply Eight years’ experience in practical bee-keep- 
AT ONCE. ing. Untested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 
DR. PEIRO, Discounts after auty 1. Write for price-list. 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 18A13t .. WEBMS, Hanford, Calif. 


Please mention sat Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
SOCKS rie MOUTH | SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
RO CKS Thorobred, Fine Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





epee a Fowls. Farm | freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 





Raised—iSe -per dozen. | catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
MRS, L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, IIL 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. HONEY MONEY 
results from the best care of the 
bees. That results from the use of 


THE DOVE-TAILED HIVE 





ALBINO WEENS you want the most 
—_— Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 


honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. | re is one of special merit, 





Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. | yl p Equipped wie Soperenees 
12A%t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. | wee ee ed 
| eu and flat cover. We pone 

; ; nm in stock a ine ee 

Queen-Clipping lies, Can supply every want. st. Ttustrated catalogue FREK 

iN TATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 


Device Free.... 


The Monette Queen-Clipping | FOR SALE —$2,000 


Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping | Queens The BEST FAMILY TRADE in Honey and 
Maple Syrup in U.S. A. 


wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a _pre- Best Clover and Basswood Honey was sold 
for 25 cents a pound past winter. 





mium for sending us ONE NEW 





subscriber to the Bee Journal for Residence telephone connecting with 5,000 

a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will | other residence ‘phones. 

mail the Bee Journal one year Personal introduction given to about 2,000 
and the Clipping Device. Address, | patrons. 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, Refer to Editor of American Bee Journal. 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ii, | Address, X Y Z, care American Bee Journal. 


TABLETS for thin blood 
X-BL 0 people. — Nervousness, 
Indigestion — Rheutma- 


tism—Female Disease—Brain Food. 4 30Re 








This preparation contains in a concentrated form the active principles of healthy bullock’s 
blood combined with the most valuable nerve, brain, blood and flesh producing drugs known to 
the practicing fraternity. 

Greatest discovery of the age for suffering people. Less than a year since first put in use, and 
thousands are being cured every day. To convince you we give a 3 weeks’ treatment free—all we 
ask is for you to send 10 cents to pay postage on sending it. This is safer than paying a doctor $25 
to experiment on you. 3 weeks’ treatment sent free on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


**I wish to say to you that after many long months of suffering and a broken-down system from 
the effects of child-bed fever, and at a very large expense with different physicians, and after using 
26 bottles of patent medicines and no relief, my husband was compelled to give a mortgage on our 
home to send me to a hospital, where I still suffered and norelief. I was induced totry your three 
weeks’ treatment of Ox-Blood Tablets, and gained so much in the three weeks that I consented to 
continue the treatment with a 50c box. They have taken all the pain away. I have gained won- 
derfully in flesh, and feel as if I had never been sick a day in my life. I advise all weak women to 
try Ox-Blood Tablets and get the same results I have.”” Mrs. F. G. Epwarps, Clarinda, Iowa. 

50 cts. a box or 6 for $2.50. Address, W.A. HENDERSON co. 
17D2t Masonic Building, Des Moines, iowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writin: 





Low=Priced Nuclei. 


From July 1st to 15th, we will furnish 3-frame colonies, with young: laying 
Italian Queens, each frame well filled with brood, at $2.50 each ; 3 at $2.25 each ; 
10 at $2.05 each; 20 at $2.00 each. ‘This is one of the best ways to increase your 
stock. Catalog free. 


Apiaries~Gien Cove, 1 [, J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N, Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


AS A PREMIUM. 
se 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 








NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would bea very good idea 
for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind upw ith the sale of more or less honey; 4 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.” 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 
5 or more, 5 cts. each. .(Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 








a 
sult will tell on this year’s Product 
Bees have generally wintered ye 
and a superior grade of honey may} be 
lookt for. Idaho, Nevada, and Sous), 
ern California will not have enon; gh 
honey to supply their local Markets 
while Colorado will produce about 4 the 
same amount as last year. April Was 
severe on Colorado bee-keepers, 
Utah had but little pleasant we: 
during that month. Tho stormy ap, 
windy, the weather was not as cold x 
is usual here. 

The general outlook for the West ‘ 
certainly not any more favorable tha. 
last year, fora fair honey crop. 

Gro. E. Dupiey 

Utah County, Utah, May 14, 








Honey-Flow Commenced. 


Our honey-flow commenced abo, 
two weeks ago, and we have take; 
some honey. Iam experimenting thi 
season with the plain sections ang 
fence separators. The honey in they 
is fancy and white. 

The American Bee Journal’s week|, 
visits are always welcome. The lates 
issue for May 10 is especially full 
** good things.’’ 

. T. STEPHENSON, 

Massac Co., Ill., May 10. 





More About Belgian Hares. 


I perused with great interest th 
article on Belgian hares by Prof. Cook, 
on page 292, and as a breeder of ty 
years’ experience, I agree in the main 
with the remarks therein made, with one 
exception, viz.: He says the Belgian 
hare is ‘‘ bulky, fat, and logy.’’ Now 
I would like to know where Prof. Cook 
saw hares answering to that descrip- 
tion. And is ita fact, as often hinted, 
that California is in the lead as fara as 
numbers go? She is not in quali 
for I have not seen any true Belgian 





Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 

We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALI 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from twot 
four weeks earlier than the common or whit 
variety Of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feet in hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a coger paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscr iber for t 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or % 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 

We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old - 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right 
But we have only a small supply. When ‘nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the shee _ eder and 
his industry, first,foremost an 1 the time. 
Are you interested ? Write Sodas 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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hares that those terms, even in the 
broadest sense, could be applied to; in 
fact, quite to the contrary, they are 
slim, slick, and racy. Why, 20 points 
out of a possible 100 in the standard 
are applied o —— the sections of 

rhic -ad as follows: 

7 aoe mt Body long, thin, well tuckt 
up flank, and well ribbed up; back 
clightly archt; loins well rounded, not 
choppy : head rather lengthy ; muscu- 
lar chest; tail straight, and all to- 
gether possessing a racy appearance. 

~ Size (5 points)—About 8 pounds. 

« ConDITION (5 points)—Not fat, but 
firm like a race-horse.”’ y 

As regards logy, I would like to see 
a kinetoscope reproduction of Prof. 
Cook catching one in a building 12 feet 
square; it makes me smile to think of 
it: I’ve been there. 

Some of the readers may think the 
high prices stated are far-fetcht. I 
know of three hares in Prof. Cook’s 
vicinity that could not be bought for 
2500, and the owner of ‘‘ Fashoda”’ re- 
fused an offer of $1,000 for him, 

I hope nothing of the above will give 
Prof. Cook offense, as Ido not so in- 
tend it. G. lL. REIDER. 


Oneida Co., N. Y. 





— Se eee 


IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 


of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan, there are hun- 
dreds of the most charming Summer 
Resorts awaiting the arrival of thou- 
sands of tourists from the South and 
East. 

Among the list of near-by places are 
Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Wau- 
kesha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The 
Dells at Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madi- 
son, while a little further off are Mi- 
nocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White 
sear, Minnetonka and Marquette on 
Lake Superior. 

For pamphlet of ‘‘ Summer Homes 
for 1900,”’ or for copy of our hand- 
somely illustrated summer book, en- 
titled, ‘‘In the Lake Country,’’ apply 
to nearest ticket agent or address with 
4+ cents in postage, Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, Tl. 20A3t 





DOC Italian Queens 
reared from the best honey- 


gathering strains in America, 
under the most favorable conditions, by the 
Doolittle method. No in-breeding. Untested, 
50 cents each; half dozen, $3.00; one dozen, $5.75. 


W. J. FOREHAND, 
19Dtf FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


UNTESTED ITAL- 


IAN, 70 cents each; 
tested,$l each. Queens 
large, yellow and pro- 
lific. Circular free. 


-lAtf Address, E. W. HAAG, Canton, Ohio. 


. $1.00 each, during 

ld lal l66NS MAY and JUNE. 
Nothing sent out 
but beautiful Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
‘ueens are reared from our best honey-gath- 
erers. D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, I. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale or Exchange. 
25 Hives and Supers; 400 Brood-Combs; 500 
Sections, 44x44; 6 Drone-Traps and 12 Honey- 
Boards. Will deliver all f.o.b. cars at O'Neil, 
Neb., for $50; or will exchange for recorded 
mers bull-calf, 2 or 3 months old. Address, 














BEE-BOOKS 


sENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Chicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an A iary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contaius 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. V. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.cry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00, 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Thi. 
is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called * Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. I’, Egygers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages tua colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 3) colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 3) cts. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 2c. 

_Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Oneens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 
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CuHIcaGo, April 19.—Market is well cleared of 
white comb honey; a little choice has sold re- 
cently at l6c, but dark and mixt goods are slow 
of sale. Extracted, white, 8@9c; amber, 7@8c; 
dark, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Beeswax in good demand at 28c. 

R. A. BurNetT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8\c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6\ec in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. Atthe same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly andthe 
results are that the holders are willing to range 
prices quite a little in order to move stock on 
hand. Prices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 
1, 15@16c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost un- 
salable. Extracted, best white California, 8c. 

Biake, Scott & LEg. 


KANSAS City, May 9.—We quote: No. 1 white 
comb, 14@15c; No. 1 amber, 13@14c: No. 2 white 
and amber, 13@13%c. Extracted, white, 74@8c; 
amber, 7c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

The receipts and stock of honey on hand are 
light; demand fair. Cc. C, Clemons & Co, 


Detroit, Apr. 23.—Fancy white comb,15@l6c; 
No. 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c. 
Demand and supply both limited. Extracted, 
white, 7@7%c; amber and dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. M, H. Hunt & Son, 


BuFFALO, April 20.—For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New YorK, April 9.—Market is practically 
bare of comb honey of all description. Little 
lots arrive here and there and sell readily at 
from 10@1lc for buckwheat and 12@15c for 
white, according to quality and style of pack- 
age. The market is well supplied with ex- 
tracted, which we think, however, will be moved 
before the new crop arrives. Beeswax is in 
good demand at from 27c to 2%c per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


Sawn FRANcISCO, Apr. 25.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Small quantities of new crop have been re- 
ceived, but not enough has been yet done in the 
same to clearly define values. Current quota- 
tions would not likely be sustained under any- 
thing like free offerings. The yield will un- 
doubtedly prove light, and the market shows a 
generally firm tone. 


Omana, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in Jauuary, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 

The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PEYCKE Bros, 





Ge EENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplies 
cheap. Send for 
Belleville, Ut 


FREE Catalogue. KE. T. FLANAGAN, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





H 7 If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The ieading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pooer of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 








21Alt N. L. JONES, Chambers, Neb. 


S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 


18At Please mention the Bee Journal. 


330 Market Street, - San Francisco, CAL. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtFactors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


f Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 





tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
& 8a- W. M. Gerrisu, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 





BINGHAM 
—— BRASS=—— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. Yon need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke virect Death Petal 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per sin@nan 
mail, $1.50; 34-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have = 
the improvements, and ha 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JouRNAL that 


[OOLITTLE ... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 
1 Tested Queen .... 
3 Tested Queens.... 
1 select tested queen 1.50 
a ueens 4,00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected an 
ing, the very best. .5 














prin 
BERR 


Circular free, giving particulars enacer 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 


23rd 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation. 


~~ ee 
ieee 








Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other, 


Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 


meuts. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
p> lad FIRMNESS, No “SAGGING N; 


OSS, 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 











CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., | 


We sell 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revise, 
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DR. MILLER’S 


a ae 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


soe 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “‘ first come first served.’” We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg ina queen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE OF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made only to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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